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Authority no longer comes from below; it is, properly speaking,
that which I entrust or delegate. I delegate it in the first place to
Admiral Darlan, towards whom public opinion has shown itself
neither ^always favourable nor always fair, but who has never ceased
to assist me with his loyalty and his courage. . . .

But this message of August 12, from which we have already had
occasion to quote a number of excerpts, is the most terrifying
admission the head of a Government has ever allowed himself to
make of the hostility of the Nation towards his policy. We shall
bring this work to an end with some new extracts from this
message, and with a recapitulation of what followed immediately
after it was uttered.

THE MESSAGE OF AUGUST 12, 1941
Frenchmen! I have serious things to say to you. From many
regions of France for some weeks past I have felt an ill wind blowing.
Uneasiness is creeping over men's minds, doubt is taking possession
of their souls; the authority of my Government is disputed; orders are
often badly carried out. In an atmosphere of false rumours and
intrigues the forces of recovery are losing heart. Other forces are seeking
to usurp their place, forces that have neither their nobility nor their
unselfishness. My patronage is too often appealed to, even against
the Government, to bolster up pretended enterprises of public
welfare which are in fact nothing but appeals to indiscipline. A
veritable unrest has taken hold of the French people. The reasons of this
unrest are easy to understand. Hours of bitter experience are
always followed by difficult times.
When on the frontiers of a nation that has been rendered incap-
able of fighting by defeat, but which remains vulnerable through its
Empire, war still goes on, every day ravaging new continents, every
man asks himself in deadly anxiety what his country's future is to be.
Some feel themselves betrayed; others imagine themselves aban-
doned; some ask themselves where their duty lies. Others seek
first and foremost their own interests. The London Radio and
certain French newspapers add to this confusion of mind. The
sense of the national interest ends by losing its correctness and its
strength. From this disorder of ideas material disorder takes birth.
Is that really the fate France has deserved after thirteen months of
calm, of hard work, of undeniable recovery?
Our internal difficulties are due above all to the confusion in
people's minds, the lack of men, and the scarcity of goods.
The confusion in people's minds is not caused by the vicissitudes
of our foreign relations alone. It comes above all from our slowness
to build up a new order, or more correctly, to impose it. The
National Revolution, the broad outlines of which I traced in my message